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Sub- 


Memorabilia. 
E have received from our correspondent, 
Mr. BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A., a re- 
print of the paper on ‘Some Highteenth- 
Century Birmingham Houses, and the Men 
who Lived in them,’ which he contributed to 


vol. lvi. of the 7'ransactions of the Birming- | 
The merits of | 


ham Archaeological Society. 
the eighteenth-century house are now every- 
where abundantly recognized, and the double 
record of description and history 
pleasant brochure, with its lavish illustration, 
will appeal to a large circle of lovers of he 
som and of English building generally. 


London, | 


in this | 


of a fourteenth-century lord of the manor of 

Edgbaston, himself one of the original three 

hundred Fellows of the Royal College of Sur- 
'geons. The representatives of Birmingham 

trade and manufacturers are, of course, 
numerous; an interesting figure among these 
is Thomas Gill, the sword-cutler, whose 
blades were some of them ‘‘so exquisitely 
tempered that they would cut through a gun- 
barrel, and so elastic that they would twist 
like a ribbon, perfectly recovering their orig- 
| inal straightness again.”’ He lived from 
| about 1781 till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, at No. 1, Jennen’s Row. 

The treatment of windows, with flat 
arches, voussoirs and conspicuous keystones, 
is repeated again and again in these Bir- 
mingham houses, but towards the close of 
the century, as may be seen in the house 
built in 1797, numbered 101 in Newhall 
Street, there came in a fashion of moulded 
window-heads slightly cambered, which was 
widely adopted. The shape of the windows 
and their proportions to one another and to 
the house-front, have for the most part the 
pleasing characteristics of the period, but 
there are one or two examples, of the humbler 
kind, in which these fail nearly as badly as 
in Victorian houses. 


hese Birmingham houses are good—the best | 


of them very good—specimens of their kind. 
Those in Temple Row are the most attrac- 
tive; and here, too, lived some of the most 
notable of the persons we are concerned with 
—the Graingers, for example. Edward 


Grainger, the elder, a leading surgeon of the | 


town, lived at No. 33, Temple Row for some 
thirty-four years: and here in 1823 died of 
phthisis, at the age of twenty-six, his elder 
son, Edward, who had gained fame in Lon- 
don by his éxtraordinary competence as an 
anatomist and power to impart his know- 
ledge to others. Mr. Walker gives us a 
peereraph of Peter Hollins’s fine bust of 
im, now in the possession of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London. At No. 37, 
Temple Row, lived Joshua Scholefield, one of 
the first pair of Members of Parliament for 
Birmingham elected in 1832. 
come across the Lucy Lawrence whom Fanny 
Burney found at the Bear at Devizes as a 
girl of sixteen, with her brother Thomas, 
then ten years old—he destined to be the well- 
known painter and she to live in Birming- 
ham as wife of John Meredith, an attorney, 
President from 1825 to 1832 of the Birming- 
ham Law Society. At No. 29 we come across 
a link with mediaeval Warwickshire, in the 
person of Richard Middlemore, descendant 


At No. 31 we | 


|‘ ‘The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare ’ 

(the Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the 

| British Academy for 1934—Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 2s. net) Mr. C. J. Sisson has a topic 

which lends itself to diverting treatment. 

Considering that we have not even full secur- 

| ity on the point of the chronological order of 
| Shakespeare’s plays, it is surprising how 
| strongly established is the tradition that 
somewhere in the midst of his career as play- 

wright Shakespeare had a bad time—which 

he saw fit to exploit dramatically—and that 

by and by he gained, or recovered, serenity, 

which likewise found expression in plays. 

Mr. Sisson does well to remind us that we 

| are apt to talk of the Shakespeare of the early 
plays as if he were younger than he actually 
was, and of the serene poet of the later years 
as if he were a good deal older than the 
fifties. The whole essay has doubtless 
already been, and will further be, pondered 
| by Shakespeare students. We will pick out 
| two or three individual considerations—men- 
| tioning first that a valuable part of the dis- 
| cussion concerns the origin and growth ot 
| this tradition of Shakespeare’s sorrows. Can 
| we take for granted the proposition ‘‘ that 
tragic writing in a great creative writer is 

‘evidence of a tragic mood or of private un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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happiness of any kind?’’ Mr. Sisson says, 
in effect, ‘‘ by no means,’’ and then goes on 
to show that to pass from comedy to tragedy 
was advancing from the lower to the highest 
form of drama in which a playwright would 
certainly desire to distinguish himself, and 
be pressed also to do so by his company. 

Were the early years of James I in truth 
a time of disillusion and inward breakdown ? 
The essay, vigorously and with good array 
of fact, combats the assumption. 

Lastly, we read with great pleasure the 
vindication of ‘ Measure for Measure’ as a 
play, and Isabella as a noble character. Con- 
nected with this we have a protest against 
criticism of Shakespeare which ignores the 
Christian element in him. He may or may 


not have been a devout person; in any case | 


the Christian idea was in his marrow. 
It is curious that now-a-days nearly every 
circumstance or contributing element 
literature is taken more account of by the 
psychologically-minded critic than Christian- 
ity; in some cases this neglect makes a dif- 


ference between author and critic so wide as | 


to reduce the value of the criticism. 


THE Cambridge University Press has sent 

us a 
useful to the worker in genealogy and minor 
biography, called ‘ Memoirs of Joseph Beau- 


mont,’ annotated by Thomas Alfred Walker. | 


Joseph Beaumont was Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, from 1663 to 1699, and also 
Regius Professor of Divinity. 


young man living at Hadleigh as tutor to the | 
sons of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, he | 
composed a poem entitled ‘ Psyche,’ which | 


was the most considerable work he published. 

His son, Charles Beaumont, a Fellow and 
Benefactor of Peterhouse, had a_ certain 
friend and servant, John Gee, whose for- 
tunes he promoted first by a substantial 
legacy and secondly, it would seem, by aiding 
the career of his son, a younger John Gee, 
who, advancing in the University from 
scholarship to scholarship, was presently 
ordained, and in no time found himself 1 
handsome pluralist. It was natural that 
John Gee, being a man of antiquarian tastes, 
should be interested in the history of the 
Beaumonts, his protectors; and he applied 
himself to tracing the career of Joseph Beau- 
mont, the Master. The manuscript which 
he drew up on the subject forms the staple 
of this brochure. Dr. Walker, its owner, 
after including mention of it in his ‘ Peter- 
house Bibliography,’ has transcribed it and 
very copiously annotated it. The Beau- 
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| monts of Hadleigh, with whom we are here 


in | 


pleasant brochure, which will be | 


While a | 
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chiefly concerned, were a branch of the well- 
| known family of the name, and Dr. Walker 
| supplies their pedigree, as well as pedigrees 
| of Beaumont of Bildeston and Coggeshall and 
| Beaumont of Ipswich, from Muskett’s * Suf. 
| folk Manorial Families,’ adding to the 
| latter some useful notes from the Church 
| Register of Witnesham, of which he was 
| himself sometime Rector. The interest of 
| Gee’s manuscript lies mainly within family 
| history, but it contains a word about ‘‘Joseph 
| Idzi-Kowski, a Polander by Birth and form- 
| erly a Priest of ye Roman Church according 
| to ye Order of St. Dominic,’’ who wrote to 
| the Master of Peterhouse, being in distress, 
| KE have received Vol. vi., Part viii. of 

Dialect Notes, published by the Ameri- 


can Dialect Society. 


As our readers know, 
| the 


continuation of Thornton’s American 
Glossary is appearing in these Notes, and 
here we have a good long instalment of it 
beginning with ‘‘ Johnny-jump-up”’ (“A 
name given to certain flowers. In Aroostook, 
Maine, the pansy ’’) and ending with ‘ the 
| longs and shorts.’’ A majority of the words 
| and phrases belong to the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Among those which 
came up in the first half, we noticed ‘‘ The 
Lone Star State ’’ for Texas (1845) ; “‘ lodge ” 
for an Indian tent; ‘‘ loafer ’’; ‘‘Jonathan” 
for the American people; ‘‘ leak out”; 
| “‘ lick-log,’’ a block of salt for cattle to lick; 
| ‘to line,” to follow the flight of a swarm 
Thornton records here a few eight- 
| eenth-century words (‘‘ likely ’’—able-bodied, 
good-looking; serviceable ; ‘‘ lengthy ’’—long, 
| and more or less tedious); and some also 
from the seventeenth century; for example, 
‘“‘lean-to’’; ‘‘ kill’”’—a tributary stream; 
‘* kickable.’’ j 

The first ‘ Note ’ in this number is a dis 
cussion by Mr. A. W. Read on ‘ Noah Web- 
ster as a Euphemist ’; it is followed by Mr. 
Hans Kurath’s report on the Progress of the 
Linguistic Atlas, which appears very satis- 
factory. 
A QUERIST in L’Intermédiaire for 15 Aug. 

suggests a reason for the heraldic rule 

against metal on metal or colour on colour: 
namely, that it may have had to do with con- 
venience. It is easy to attach a bit of metal 
to a piece of stuff, or vice versa, but not easy 
to fasten one bit of metal on another. The 
| writer supposes that heraldic charges were 
| first made by covering shield or harness with 
coloured stuff, and sticking to this designs 
‘ wrought in metal. 


| of bees. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


"AN ETHNO-BOTANICAL NOTE ON 
Datura Metel. 


que importance of ethno-botany has long 
been understood by systematic anthro- | 
pologists, and many excellent studies have 
been made of the ethno-botany of the Tewa, 
the Thompson and the Zufii Indians of | 
North America. The ethno-botany of India, 
however, is very little known, and the pre- 
sent note is an attempt to show the need of 
study in this particular branch of knowledge. 

The Datura or thornapple is a genus of 
So sagg-rten plants, with angular toothed 
leaves, large white funnel-shaped flowers, and 
prickly globular four-valved pods. There are 
several species of Datura, all of which pos- 
sess poisonous properties and a disagreeable 
odour. The Solanum family to which the 
Datura belongs includes a number of other 
plants noted for their narcotic properties, 
among them the mandrake (Mandragora), 
the henbane (Hyoscyamus), the belladonna 
(Atropa) and the tobacco. Around the first 
of these, the mandrake, a large number of 
folk beliefs have grown up. ‘The ancients 
used it to produce fecundity in women ; and 
as late as the Middle Ages it was believed 
that mandrake cried out and groaned like a 
child when pulled out by the root, and that 
whoever pulled the mandrake out of the 
ground must die.t Hence in a Greek illus- | 
tration a dog is rpresented as gathering the 
mandrake which is tied to its tail, and writh- | 
ing in the agonies of death. The deadly 
nightshade belongs to the atropine group. 
The poisonous properties of the henbane were 
known to the ancient Gauls, who used it to 
poison their arrows. (C. Elton, ‘ Origins of 
English History,’ p. 260). And the last, 
tobacco, had many folkloristic uses, and in 
its native country, America, there was a 
regular ritual connected with tobacco-smok- 
ng. 


1 For a variety of 








superstitions 
which have clustered round the mandrake, see 


curious 


C. B. Randulph, ‘The Mandragora of the 
Ancients in Folk-lore and Medicine,’ Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Arts fee 
Sciences, xl. (1905), pp. 487-537; P. J. Veth, ‘ 
Mandragora,’ Intern. Archiv fir Behae 
graphie, vii, (1894), pp. 199-205; A. de Guberna- 
tis, ‘La mythologie des plantes,’ ii, 216 sq.; 
H. Ploss and M. Bartels, ty Weib in der | 
Natur und Vilkerkunde,’ i. 535. 
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| Sanskrit dhattira which has 


| dhutra, dhatura, and so on. 


| the intoxicating power of 
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Considering, therefore, the illustrious 
family of which the Datura is a member, it 
would be strange indeed if it did not have 
The 
name Datura itself is, in spite of its Latin 
garb, only a very thinly veiled form of the 
passed into 
vernaculars as dhutird, 
The principal 
varieties of the Datura are D.  fas- 
tuosa from which the generic name has been 
borrowed; D. alba; D. metel, indigenous 
to India; D. arborea, a native of South 


various Indian 


| America; and the D. Stramonium, now found 


as a weed in almost all warm and temperate 
regions. Of these the D. Stramonium and 
the D. metel possess very similar qualities, 
and are sometimes used as a remedy for neu- 
ralgia, convulsions, etc.; and the leaves and 
the root are smoked for asthma. D. Stra- 
monium is known in many parts of the 
United States as ‘‘ Jamestown weed ”’ o1 
‘* jimsonweed.”’ 

Some years ago Safford made a study of 
the Daturas,2 from which we know of their 
use in various parts of the world, including 
India, China, Japan ,and among the Amer- 
ican aborigines. There has often been a con- 
fusion between the Indian D. metel and the 
American D. innovia Miller. A cursory 
glance, however, at the two species will show 
that the latter has a densely pubescent stem 
and leaves, whereas the former has not. The 
American variety known as “ toloatzin’’ or 
‘“* toloache ’’ was used extensively in Central 
America and on the Pacific coast. 

D. metel is mentioned in Hindu mythology 
as being imbibed by Siva. Capt. T. Hard- 
wicke, while travelling in 1796 between Hard- 
war and Srinagar found the use of its seed 
common in every part of the mountains where 
there were villages. The natives were well 
acquainted with its narcotic properties, and 
used an infusion of its seeds for increasing 
7" alcoholic 
drinks. (‘Asiatick Resarches,’ (1799), p 
351). Garcia de Orta (‘ Cdbenien dos simples 
e drogas e cousas medicinaes da India,’ Lis- 
bon, 1872, f. 83) says that this drug was used 
by the thieves in order to stupefy their victims 
whom they could then rob with impunity. Its 
effect was to produce temporary insanity and 
cause violent laughter. Mrs. M. C. Steven- 


2 W. E. Safford, ‘ Daturas of the Old World 
and New: An Account of their Narcotic Pro- 
perties and their Use in Oracular and Initia- 
tory Ceremonies,’ Smithsonian Institution, 
Annual Report for 1920 (Washington, 1922), 

pp. 537-567. 
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son (‘ Ethno-botany of the Zuni Indians, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Re- 
port, xxx. (Washington, 1915), p. 48), writes 


tim unconscious.’’ The use of this drug for 
such nefarious purposes is well authenticated. 


| 
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| sanity, and the reason given is that the 
| flower is inbahited by a spirit. 


The Pima 


| Indians of the south-eastern United States 
that the ‘‘ Thugs, a society of stealthy fana- | 
tic murderers of India, often employ D. fas- | 
tuosa and alba to render their intended vic- | 


Gen. (Sir) H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, writ- | 


ing in 1886, say, ‘‘ The criminal of 


use 


datura by a class of Thugs is rife in our own | 


time. One of the present writers has judi- 
cially convicted many. Coolies returning 
with fortunes from the colonies often become 
the victims of such crimes.’’ (‘ A Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian  Colloquial Words and 
Phrases,’ 1st edition, p. 231) 

Dr. John Fleming in his Catalogue of Indian 
Medicinal Plants and Drugs, _ states 


| traveller of the 
that | 


Datura Stramonium is not found in Hindus- | 


tan, but that the D. metel grows wild in every 
part of the country. ‘ The soporiferous and 
intoxicating qualities of the seeds are well 
known to the inhabitants, and it appears from 
the records of the native courts of justice that 
these seeds are still employed for the same 
licentious and wicked purposes as they were 
formerly, in the time of Acosta and Rumphius.” 
(citing Asiatick Researches, xi, (1810), p. 165). 

Many other references to such 


uses are 


given by writers on India. Mr. Baden Powell | 


observed a series of samples in an exhibit at 


Lahore, illustrating the criminal methods 
of using the drug in Upper India. It in- 


cludes raw seeds, roasted seeds, essence of the 
seeds, and flour, sugar, and tobacco which 
had been drugged with them. He states that 
the drug is used by the thugs to stupefy their 
victims, and that it is derived from both the 
white and purple datura. For use as a 
poison the seeds are parched and reduced to 
a fine powder which is easily mixed with 
various articles of food, tobacco, etc., and an 
essence is prepared by distilling the seeds 
with water, ten drops of which is sufficient 
to render a man insensible for two days. (W. 
K. Safford, op. cit. p. 548, sq.). CC. Acosta 
(‘ Tractado de las Drogas y Medicinas da 
las Indias Orientales ’ (1578), p. 88, quotcd 
by W. E. Safford, op. cit., p. 540) says that 
Datura was much in demand among Hindu 
mundane ladies who were such adepts in its 
use that they could administer it in doses 
corresponding to as many hours as_ they 
wished their victims to remain unconscious 
or transported. 

In certain parts of India D. metel is sup- 
posed to have the power of causing insanity. 
In Bengal it is believed that even looking 
at its funnel-shaped flowers may cause in- 


believed that if one ate an undivided root 
of the thornapple it would render him tem- 
porarily insane, but if the root be divided or 
branching it was innocuous. (F. Russell, ‘The 
Pima Indians,’ Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy, Annual Report xxvi. (Washington, 
1908), p. 300, note a). And the Zuni 
Indians believe Datura to have been once a 
boy and a girl; it may be used only by the 
rain priests and the directors of the Little 
Fire and Cimex fraternities. (M. C. Steven- 
son, op. cit., p. 39). 

In the East there are indications that 
Datura was used as an aphrodisiac. A French 
early seventeenth century 
writes : 

Mais ainsi de mesme les femmes quand 
elles scauent que leurs maris en entretiennent 
quelqu’autre, elles s’en desfont par poison ou 
autrement, et se seruent fort a cela de la 
semence de datura, qui est d’vne_ estrange 
vertu. (J. Mocquet, ‘ Voyages en Afrique, Asie, 
Indes Orientales et Occidentales,’ p. 312, 
quoted by H. Yule and A. C, Burnell, op. cit. 
p. 231). 

And Butler (‘ Hudibras,’ Part iii. Canto 
1) says: 

Make lechers and their punks with dewtry 

(datura} 

Commit fantastical advowtry. 

In China, too, the use of Datura as an 
aphrodisiac is well known.4 

Finally, of the medicinal property of the 
Datura, the Catholic Bishop of Singapore, in 
a letter to the Straits Times, says that a cer- 
tain priest was cured of violent hydrophobia 
by chewing a bit of the leaves and swallow- 
ing the juice. ““The same remedy,’’ con- 
cludes the Bishop, ‘‘ is used in India, and 
is always successful.’? (quoted by M. C. 
Stevenson, op. cit., p. 48). 

B. BonneERJEA. 

Paris. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF 
“ CORIOLANUS ’. 


"HE following notes have been suggested 

during a study of ‘Coriolanus,’ the 
general results of which are rather novel, 
but must await further investigation. Some 
of the points made below have, however, a 





3 Personal observation 
4 Communicated by my friend 
Chao Ting (of Honan) 


Dr. Ts’ing 
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bearing on the 
nature of the text. 


Men. 





problem of the date and 


i. 99 ff. 


There was a time when all the 
members 

Rebell’d against the belly; thus accused it: 

That only like a gulf it did remain 

[’ the midst o’ the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never 
Like labour with the rest; where the other 

instruments 

Did see and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 

And, mutually participate, did minister 

Unto the appetite and affection common 

Of the whole body. The belly answer’d— . 
First Cit. Your belly’s answer? What! 

The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 

The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier, 

Our steed the leg, the tongue our 

trumpeter... 

The source of Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
the details of this fable is unknown. 
story was ‘‘ notorious ’ 
the ‘ Apology for Poetry,’ and 
pointed out that the underlying ideas are 
glanced at in ‘ Hamlet,’ I, v. 47 f. Daniel, 
following the fashion as was his wont, added 
these lines to the ‘ Civil Wars’ in 1599. 

. We see although the King be Head 

The State will be the Heart. 

The story is told in Camden’s ‘ Remaines ’ 
(1605), and it is suggested that Shakespeare 
borrowed the ‘‘gulf’’ and “counsellor 
Heart ’’ from this version. The latter idea 
was, of course, already known to Shake- 
speare, and Camden’s phrase ‘‘ the swallow- 
ing gulf’’ is found in ‘Lucrece’ and 
‘Richard III.’ No light upon the ques- 
tion of the date of ‘ Coriolanus’ can be ob- 
tained from Camden’s book. 


(2) I, iv. 43 fi. 


Another alarum, Marcius follows them to the 
gates. 
Mar. So, now the gates are ope; 
good seconds: 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. 
[Enters the gates. 

First Sol. Fool-hardiness; not I 

See. Sol. Nor I 


Thus the editors. In the Folio, however, 
Marcius is shut in before his exhortation 
ends, and his last words are succeeded by 
the following puzzle. 

Enter the Gati. 
1 Sol. Foole-hardinesse, not I. 

This, I think, is correct, except that in- 
terlineation has been printed as a stage- 
direction. The text should read 


(1) I, 


body’s 


now prove 
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1 Sol. 


A sennet. 


bearing | Her, Know, Rome, 


| and 
follows 


The | 
’ when Sidney wrote | 
it has been | 


dramatic as it stands. 
the Captains and others present, the colon 
after ‘‘ Caius 


done much to ruin this fine scene. 


short pregnant lines in the 


(Marcius is shut in. | 
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Enter the gate! Fool-hardines, not I. 


A misreading of this kind is rare, but not 


unknown in dramatic texts. 


(3) II, i. 179 ff 


Trumpets sound. Enter Cominius 
and Titus Lartius; between them, Coriolanus, 
crowned with an oaken garland; with Cap- 
tains and Soldiers, and a Herald. 

that all alone Marcius did 


1 

Within Corioli gates: where he hath won, 

With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; these 

In honour follows Coriolanus. ; 

Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 
[(Flourish. 

Modern texts, that is, alter the lineation 

words in the Folio, which runs as 


Know Rome, that all alone Martius did fight 

Within Corioles Gates: where he hath wonne, 

With Fame, a name to Martius Caius: 

These in honor followes Martius Caius 
Coriolanus. 


Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus. 


It is clear that this speech is vivid and 
‘* These ’’ refers to 
”’ indicating a dramatic pause. 
A succession of too industrious editors has 
In the 
impressive welcome, for example, which 
Volumnia and Menenius give the hero, the 
Folio convey 
their emotion much more effectively than 
the blank verse emendations, some of which 
are metrically impossible. The whole play 
affords example of departure from the blank 
verse norm, and these have been wrongly 
regarded as ‘‘ mislineations’’ of late blank 
verse of considerable looseness. But 
‘ Coriolanus’ really belongs to the Histories. 


| It may, as Prof. Mackail suggests, contain 


work by Fletcher, but in any case the Folio 


must be respected in Acts I and II. The 
chief difficulties occur Jater in the play. 
H. W. CRUNDELL. 


TON, A WET MONTEM, 1775.—In this 
year a definite rule was made that the 
interruption of the ordinary routine of the 
School caused by a celebration of Montem 
should be tolerated only once in three years. 
(‘ History of Eton College,’ Maxwell-Lyte, 
1911, p. 500). But it does not seem to have 
been noticed what an unfortunate celebra- 


| tion that year’s was, when, on June 1, 


During the Montem, a yearly festival cele- 
brated on this day by the Eaton Scholars, at 
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Salthill, there fell a most violent storm of | 

hail and rain ever remembered in that part | 
of the Country. The hail-stones were as large 
as playing marbles, and the sudden flood was | 


Readers’ Queries. 





such that several persons were up to the 
ancles. Most of the many noblemen and 
gentlemen who were present were as wet, as 
if they had been drawn through a river. 
(Annual Register, Vol. xviii). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


OTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMOND 
HALLEY (See cliv. 152; clv. 24; clviii. 
97; elxvi. 74, 291, 340).—The bibliographical 
citations supplied by Mr. W. J. Lane, at the 
last reference above, are interesting and use- 
ful. Some of them have been mentioned pre- 
viously, but I am glad to have them. 
The late Miss A. M. Clerke’s excellent 
sketch of Halley, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiv. 


p- 109, concludes with a short bibliography | 
See | 


and mentions some inedited material. 
also re-issue of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ viii., 993. 

My first short list of bibliographical refer- 
ences to Dr. Edmond Halley appeared in 
1902, at 9S. x. 361. 

In Harleian MS. 3781, British Museum, i: 
“A paper of Professor Halley’s, 1706, about 
an Eclipse, inscribed: ‘ should go with one 
of Mr. Tipper’s letters.’ ’’ This manuscript, 


which I have not, as yet, examined, is prob- | 


ably identical with Halley’s paper on an 
eclipse, published in 1706 in the Ladies 
Diary, edited by John Tipper. This periodi- 
cal is not accessible to me. A sketch of John 
Tipper is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

A letter, in Latin, written by Halley in 
1686, and addressed, apparently, to Johann 
Christoph Sturm, of 


signed ‘‘ Edmund: Halley.’’ This use of the 


spelling Edmund, followed by a colon, must | 
This | 


be intended for a Latin abbreviation. 
is what I had in mind when writing the relev- 
ant portion of my last preceding note (clxvi. 
292) but my meaning then was somewhat 
obscured by the typographical omission of 
the colon after Edmund, as it appeared in 
my manuscript when submitted. 

A correspondent kindly informs me that 
the print of the Eclipse Track of 1715, which 
is framed and hangs in the rooms of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington 
House, London, is not signed by Halley. His | 
name is printed on the chart immediately 
after the inscription. There is no sign what- 
ever of a signature. These facts leave me 
without any knowledge of a single instance 
in which Halley ever signed his name in full, | 
in English, in any form other than ‘‘Edmond | 
Halley.”’ E. F. MacPrKe. ~ 


Altdorf, Bavaria, is | 


| (XLARK’S HORSELESS CARRIAGE, 1794, 
| —The Aberdeen Journal of Sept. 30, 
| 1794, contained an advertisement headed “to 
the curious in machinery ”’ : 

To be seen at Joseph Clark’s shop at the 
back of Mr. M’Kenzie’s house on the Quay, 
Aberdeen, his four-wheeled carriage that 
goes without horses, and goes so easy that 
a boy of 14 years can drive it. Admittance, 
gentlemen 1/-: working people 6d. 

Joseph Clark wants two apprentices—Boys 
of good morals will meet with good encour- 
agement. 

What is known of this carriage ? 

J. M. Buttocu. 


RACE O'MALLEY: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WANTED.—I should be glad of refer- 
ences to legends, songs, works of fiction, etc., 
concerning Grace O’Malley (Graine Ui 
| Maille), the Irish chieftainess who flourished 
in Connaught in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Her son Theobald, by Rich- 
ard Bourke, was created Viscount Mayo ix 
1627. She is in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but the 
| account is based mainly on the S.P., Ireland, 
and her legendary exploits are ignored as 
being beyond confirmation. I should like to 
hear of anything concerning her, including 
modern political songs in which her name is 
merely used symbolically. I already know of 
two articles and a song about her in the 
‘Anthologia Hibernica’ (Dublin), July, 
1793, and May and October, 1794. 


A. R. L. M. 


T. JAMES OF COMPOSTELA: “ ST. 
JAMBES’S WAY” (clxvi. 30, 68, 193, 
300, 355; clxvii. 101, 122, s.v. ‘ Names for 
the Milky Way ’).—My extensive travels in 
Spain have given me a peculiar interest 1 
Santiago de Compostela. But there are 
| many questions on which I should be grateful 
for a reliable answer. It is quite clear 
| that ‘‘ Santiago.de Compostela ’’ is no more 
than a clumsy pronunciation of Sant Jacobus 
Apostolus—say it fast and you will see it 


| happen !—and that the Campus Stellae of the 


story is a folk-etymology of Compostela. 
With this I would eliminate the whole story 
of the ‘star.’ But why is St. James, 
admittedly ‘‘ James the brother of John,” 
always set over the High Altar on a white 
horse, in a ‘‘ Jolly Roger’’’ tricorne, in 3 
braided frockcoat with wide skirts, the 
buckled band stiff with tucked-in dirks, and 
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in large leather jackboots? This costume fits 
neither the Bible-story, nor the legend of the 
Moor-slaying champion. 

When does St. James first appear as the 
Saint of Spain? The Spanish clergy must 
have known well (from Acts xii. 2) that 
James the brother of John was beheaded in 
Palestine long before Peter reached Rome, or 
Paul started on his legendary journey 
Spain. The ‘“‘star’’ was seen by Bishop 
Theodomir (who was he?) in the ninth cen- 
tury, over the village of Libred6n (what lan- 
guage is this?), and he changed the name of 
the village to Arca Marmorica (or ‘‘ Marble 
Arch ’’--why ?). How are St. James’s relics 
said to have reached Spain? How was he 
alive and fighting the Moors in the early 
Middle Ages? 
historical account of it all? The story in- 
trigues me vastly. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


{The appearance of the Saint at the battle of 
Clavijo—mounted on a white horse and wield- 
ing a dazzling sword—seems a sort of Christ- 
ian pendant to the appearance of the Great 
Twin Brethren at the Battle of Lake Regillus. 


to | 


| 
| 





Where can I find a pseudo- | 
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‘A Visit to Walt Whitman,’ by Hugh R. 
Haweis, in the Pall Mall Budget, Jan. 14, 
1886. 

‘Walt Whitman’s Words,’ 
York Herald, Sept. 23, 1888. 

‘ Day with Walt Whitman,’ in the World 
(New York, N.Y.), Nov. 8, 1891. 

Roto G. 

(AESAR'S STAG.—Where shall I find the 

story of a stag captured by Caesar in the 
chase and released with a collar round its 
neck bearing words to the effect: ‘‘ Caesar 
let me go”’? He was found with this on 
him, it is said, some three hundred years 
later and held up as proof of the great age 
to which a stag will live. 

What is the average life of a stag? and 


in the New 


SILVER. 


| what is the highest definite record of longev- 


| ity known ? 


The battle, however, is itself with historians | 


a matter of dispute. (See articles ‘ Santiago’ 
llustrada ’)]. 

HOMAS DRAKE OF COLYTON. — A 

tradition says that Thomas Drake, bapt. 


{in Dublin.’’ 


13 Sept., 1635 (Colyton Parish Register), the | 


ninth child of William and Margaret 


(Westofer) Drake of Yardbury, emigrated to | 


Taunton, Mass., U.S.A., in 1653/54 with his 


two elder sisters, Joane, bapt. 11 June, 1628, | 


and Elizabeth, bapt. 10 Dec., 1632. 
Can any descendants of the other children 


mion (all bapt. in Colyton Parish Church)— 
of William and Margaret Drake, of Yard- 
bury, substantiate this tradition with any 
proof whatsoever ? 

Did the tradition originate in England? 
Do Thomas, Joane and Elizabeth disappear 
from the Colyton records after their birth? 


and ‘Clavijc’ in the ‘ Enciclopedia Universal | mother : 


I. we &. 


IRD: DARLEY, PORTRATIT- 
PAINTERS.—Two portraits in oils of 
my great-grandparents have the following in- 
scriptions on the back: on that of my great- 
grandfather: ‘‘ painted by Mr. Bird in 1836 
in Winchester ’’; on that of my great-grand- 
‘“ painted at Winchester by Mr. 
William Henry Darley, of Paris, in 1841, a 
well-known portrait-painter in France, born 
Any information regarding 
these two painters would greatly oblige. 


é. B&B. 
ULHALL SURNAME. — 1 understand 


that this surname, though sometimes 
found in England, originates in Ireland; T 


| have noted its occurrence during the last hun- 


| dred years in Dublin, Roscommon and Kerry. 
—John, Eleanor, William, Jane and Endi- | 


Do the wills of John, the eldest son, or Wil- | 
liam, the second son, mention their sisters 


Joane and Elizabeth, or their young brother 
Thomas ? E. H. Drake. 
NTERVIEWS 
MAN. — In my notes | have records of 
interviews with Walt Whitman which have 
appeared in periodicals. Perhaps some of 
your readers will be able to add to this list: 
‘Walt Whitman,’ in the Leader and 
Herald (Cleveland, Ohio), June 28, 1885. 


Even in Ireland it would appear to be rare, 
though not, perhaps, so rare as the possibly 
cognate surname Mulhallen. An etymologi- 
cal explanation of the name, and a note of 
any sources for the genealogical history ot 
its bearers, would be valued. I have the re- 


| ferences in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and D’ Alton’s ‘King 


James’ Army List.’ GutalopH. 


RESTRY IN ENGLAND:  PINE- 
TREES.—In The Times of Aug. 16 ap- 


| pears a photograph of a tract of land in the 


WITH WALT WHIT- | 


New Forest which has been planted, under 
the Forestry Commission, with Scots Pine- 
trees. Perhaps a query in ‘N. and Q.’ is 
not the place in which to express regret that 
further areas in England should be planted 
| thus; but it certainly is the place to ask for 
information about early records of the New 
Forset and the trees most common there in 
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olden times. I believe it is true that firs and | 


pines were relatively few and that deciduous 
trees formed the bulk of the wood in the forest. 

As a subordinate query—there appeared 
some years ago an able criticism of this 
afforestation by planting of pine-trees, con- 
cerned with northern areas of England. I 
have lost the reference: could, by chance, 
any reader supply it? 


A. E. L. 
HOMASON FAMILY.—George Thoma- | 
son of Westham, Sussex, the learned | 


collector of the ‘‘ Royal Pamphlets ”’ in the 
British Museum, married Catherine, 

daughter of Francis and Mary Hulton, 
whom he had issue a son, the Rev. George 
Thomason, Rector of Halston, and Katherine, 


wife of William Stonestreet of Westham, Sus- | 


Particulars and dates wanted. 
a. ¥. 2B. 
FETHERSTON FAMILY.—In 1876 a Mr. 
G. Fetherston Tiffin had in his posses- 
sion a History of the Fetherston Family of 
the North of England’ extending over three 
hundred years. Can any reader give the 
present whereabouts of this document ? 
a As Zs 

ERGEN, A XVII CENT. PAINTER. — 

I have unexpectedly become the owner of 
an oleograph, from a rare picture, imprinted 
‘* 347. C.I. Bergen. Hudson’s ‘ Half Moon 
on the Atlantik,’ 1609."’ It is from the 
original oil painting. 

Henry Hudson was the navigator who 
sailed from London, and entered into and ex- 
plored Hudson Bay at this period 1607-1611. 

Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ gives: 


Sex. 


Bergen, Nicholas Van, B. 1670; and another | 


Bergen, Van Den. Thierry or Dirck, painter, 
b. Haarlem 1645. Neither of these initials 
are the same as those in the picture. Can 
anyone help me to identify this painter ? 


A. G. Drrrow. 


"ACADEMIE DE 
could I find an account of the founda- 
tion, constitution and history of L’ Académie 
de Belgique? or could any reader supply in 
formation ? H. F. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS.—Does any- 

one know who originated the classifica- 
tion and title—the Seven Deadly Sins? If 
one of your readers does, and he will dispel 
my ignorance by sending me a postcard to 
14, Charles Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, I 
shall be most grateful. 

(Rev.) C. H. GrRirritu. 
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Replies. 
PAPER BUILDINGS, INNER TEMPLE: 


DERIVATION OF THE NAME, 


(clxvi. 404; clxvii. 27, 104). 
‘HE writer desires to correct a regrettable 
mistake at the second reference, accord- 
| ing to which, Paper Buildings, first known 
as ‘‘ Heyward’s Buildings ’’ were destroyed 
| in 1685. 

Perusal of the four printed Calendars of 
the Inner Temple Records, 21 Henry VII.— 
24 George II, a.p. 1505-1750, indeed, reveals 
the fact that, contrary to tradition, even in 
the Great Fire of 1666, Heyward’s Buildings, 
| erected by licence granted in 1609, were “left 
| intact, though the trees under which the 
Templars were wont to walk must have 
| suffered considerably.’”’ Apart from a fire 
| there, ‘‘not of a serious character,’ on 
| 19 Nov., 1745, the only other one recorded 
| appears to be the conflagration on 6 March, 
| 1838, which consumed Paper Buildings. It 
| broke out in [the future Sir William Henry] 
| Maule’s Chambers, No. 14, which he shared 

with Campbell, the future Chancellor, Lord 
John Campbell. Maule had gone to bed, 
| leaving a candle burning by the _ bedside. 
Both occupants lost everything, furniture, 
| books, briefs and many other documents of 
| value; see Loftie’s ‘ Inns of Court.’ 

As early as 1629, Heyward’s Buildings 
| had been condemned as 
| of a weak and unseemly form, and by reason 
of their situation do much hinder the air and 
prospect from a great part of this House to- 
wards the garden and Thames. It is therefore 
thought fit to take the same down so soon as 
| the interest of all, or the greater part of, the 
chambers shall come to the House; 
i.e., to the Inner Temple. The rebuilding, 
| delayed for more than half a century, was 
| at last undertaken in 1685, stimulated by the 
restoration necessitated by the terrible fire 
which, in 1679, destroyed so much of the 
Middle Temple. 

In 1677, there was a serious fire at No. 4, 
King’s Bench Walk, to which attention was 
called at the second reference; but a con- 
flagration, far more destructive to the Temple 
than even the Great Fire of 1666, broke out 
on Sunday night, 27 Jan., 1678/9. In the 
Middle Temple it consumed almost five 
courts, Brick Court, Hare Court, Elm Court, 
Outward Temple Court, Vine Court—be- 
tween Pump Court, where the fire had origin- 
ated, and the Cloisters, at its east end, .and 
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no longer in existence. Two extant tablets, 
on the north and east ends of the Cloisters, 
commemorate their destruction and rebuild- 
ing : 
VETUSTISSIMA TEMPLARIORUM PORTICU 
IGNE CONSUMPTA ANO 1678. NOVA HAEC 
SUMPTIBUS MEDII TEMPLI EXTRUCTA 
ANo 1681. GULIELMO WHITELOCKE, 
THESAUR, 


ARM”, 


More than fifty houses were consumed, 
besides thirty-two blown up or beaten down 4s 
a preventive measure, ‘‘ many of the Paper 
Buildings ’’—as the scarce contemporary ac- 


count in the Middle Temple Library, pub- | 


lished in 1679, speaks of them, or, as the 
Inner Temple Records say, ‘‘ certain cham- 
bers described as ‘ a sort of paper buildings,’ 
abutting on the {Middle Temple] Lane ”’ - 
“that first took fire, being consumed.’ 
Elias Ashmole, the antiquary, 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
Steward of the Middle Temple, where he 
sided in chambers in Middle Temple Lane, 
thus lost his books, papers, coins and medals. 
In the ‘ History of the College of Arms,’ ed. 
1805, Noble remarks 


He was, I believe, the first who collected en- 
graved portraits. Wood says, “In his—Mr. 
Ashmole’s—Library, he saw a thick paper book, 
near a yard long, containing on every side of 
the leaf two, three, or more pictures or faces 
of eminent persons in England, and elsewhere, 
printed from copper-cuts, pasted on them, 
which Mr. Ashmole had with great curiosity 
collected. He remembered his telling him that 
his mind was so eager to obtain all faces that, 


when he could not get the face by itself, he | 


would buy the book, tear it out, paste it in 
his blank book, and write under it from 
whence he had taken it.” 

Noble concludes: ‘‘ The book of prints col- 
leted by Mr. Ashmole was consumed with the 
rest of his library.’’ It is of some interest to 
reall that this ‘‘ extraordinary man, who 
excelled in Music, Botany, Chemistry, 
Heraldry and Antiquities’? was, by his 
third wife, Elizabeth, son-in-law of that 
other famous antiquary and genealogist, Sir 
William Dugdale, 1605-1686. 

Happily, some of the old houses at the 
Fleet Street end of Middle Temple Lane, with 
characteristic projecting upper storeys, 
erected before the Great Fire of 1666, escaped 
3 that of 1679, and survive to the present 
ay. 


1617-1692, | 
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Great Fire of 1666, as a letter written then 
indicates. The Inner Temple Records men- 
tion Heyward’s Buildings as late as 20 May, 
23 Charles I, 1647. When John Selden 
died, 30 Nov., 1654, at the mansion of the 
Ear! of Kent, in Whitefriars, 

where he lived for many years, and where his 
celebrated Library was collected, he had up to 
the date of his death occupied a chamber in the 


house of his old friend and intimate com- 
panion, Edward Heyward — on the spot now 
proximately occupied by No. 1 Paper Build- 
ings. 


The Register of Burials at the Temple 
Church, in the entry of burial, on 14 Dee., 
1654, unfortunately does not allude to his 
chambers in the Temple; but succeeding this, 
immediately, is the record of 

Nicholas Machell, gentleman, dyed at his 
chamber in the Paper Buildings and was 
buried at St. Michell’s Cornhill, the 14th day 
of January, 1654[/55], he being of the Inner 
Temple. 

Subsequently there are these entries: 

John Forty, servant to Collonell Tyrill, in 
the Paper Buildings, was buried in the Temple 
Churchyard, November 16th, 1657; 

Anthony Willmore was buried from Mr. 
Thomas’ chamber in the Paper Buildings in the 
Churchyard, the 27th of April 1667. 

The change of style from ‘‘ Heyward’s ’ 
to ‘‘ Paper Buildings ’’ seems therefore to 
have occurred between 1647 and 1654, i.e., 
during the early part of the Commonwealth. 

Sir Robert Sawyer’s Buildings. From be 
fore 7 Feb., 1687—presumably 1687/8, and 
perhaps from the re-building undertaken in 
1685—until 7 Nov., 1750, almost the last date 
in Vol. iv. of the printed Inner Temple Re- 
cords, there are no less than twenty-six entries 
of this name by which, alternatively—some- 
times in succeeding paragraphs — Paper 


| Buildings during this period were known. Sir 


Robert 


| Margaret, m. 


| Earl of Pembroke. 


Heyward’s Buildings, as Mr. J. Bruce | 


Williams states in ‘The History of the 
Temple,’ acquired its new designation as 


“Paper Buildings’’ at some time prior to the ' 


Sawyer, 1633-1692, of Heywood, 
Berks., near Maidenhead, died at his seat «t 
Highclere, Hants. Called to the Bar, at the 
Inner Temple, 1661; Bencher, 1677; Treas- 
urer, 1683-88; Attorney-General, 1681-7; 
M.P. for Wycombe, 1661-78; and Cambridge 
Univ., 1689-92. His only child and heir, 
1684, Thomas (Herbert), 8th 
Earl of Pembroke, and 5th Earl of Mont- 
gomery; their eldest son succeeded as 9th 
What, however, contri- 
buted most to his lasting fame with a popu- 
lace that had never forgotten, nor forgiven. 
“the Fires of Smithfield,”’ and may have 
originated, and kept up for so long, the 
alternative designation of Paper Buildings 
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as ‘‘ Sir Robert Sawyer’s Buildings,’’ was 
the fact that he was the Counsel who suc- 
cessfully defended the Seven Bishops com- 
mitted to the Tower by Chief Justice 
Jeffreys, 10 June, 1688, for so courageously 
refusing to read King James II’s Declaration 
of Indulgence. 

Mr. ASKEW’s very interesting quotation, 
at the third reference, from Evelyn’s Diary, 


appears from the context clearly to allude | 


to the Paper Office within the Palace of 


Whitehall; see the first reference, ante 
p. 405. It suggests a further reason, besides 


greater security from fire risks, for remov- 
ing King’s Bench Court records to the K.B. 
Office froin Paper Buildings, if, as the name 
seems to imply, they were the earlier de- 
pository. Precise information as to the de- 
rivation of the names ‘‘ Paper Buildings, 
Inner Temple,’ and ‘‘ Paper Buildings, 
Middle Temple,’’ would be welcome. 
HENRY CURTIS. 


RINTER TO THE CITY OF LONDON 


clxvii. 97).—Appointments to the above | 


office during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries can be found in the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Court of Aldermen pre- 
served in the Guildhall Records Office, 
London. 

Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., read a paper 
on the subject before the Bibliographical 
Society in 1919. A reprint may be consulted 
in the Guildhall Library where also many 
books and pamphlets printed by early City 
Printers may be seen. A digest of Mr. 
Welch’s paper appeared in the City Press of 
17 Jan. 1920. 

P. E. Jones. 


The House of Lords appointed a printer 
named John Wright in the Old Bailey, 1643. 
A rival said that Wright was a bookseller. 
(See ‘ Acts and Ordinances of the Interreg- 
num,’ 1642-1660, by C. H. Firth and R. S. 
Rait, Vol. iii., p. vi., and ‘ The 
petition and information of Joseph Hunscot, 


humble | 


the City Corporation. The Printing Office 
| fee, and similar election fees, formed an im. 
| portant part of the Lord Mayor’s income, 
during his expensive year of office. A late 
| eighteenth century broadside at the British 
| Museum (816, 1. 5, 35) records the respective 
| fees for various City trade monopolies. That 
of City Printer is fixed at £200. Subject to 
fair dealing and good behaviour these ap- 
pointments were held for life. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century 
John Windet held the office. On his death 
Shakespeare’s printer, William Jaggard, 
succeeded. At his decease, his eldest son, 
Isaac Jaggard, next held the office. On 1 
| Sept. 1642 one of William Jaggard’s former 
apprentices, and successor to his business, 
Richard Cotes, became City Printer. These 
three elections prove the contemporary esteem 
| in which this firm and their work was held, 

I happen to possess copies of the minutes 
confirming their election—which run: 

17 Dec. 1610. VIII James 1. Item: This 
day Wililam Jaggard is by this Court fof Com. 
mon Council] chosen and admitted to be the 
Printer for this Citty., in the roome and steed 
of John Windett, lately deceased, for so long 
tyme as he shall well, sufficyently, and honestly 
performe the same, and at such_ reasonable 
rates & prises as the said John Windett 
formerly did. (Guildhall Records, Repertory 


30, f. 36). 
4th November 1623. XXI James I. Item: 
This daie Isaacke Jaggard, Cittizen and 


| Stationer of London, is by this Court lof Com. 
mon Council] admitted the Citie’s Printer, in 
place of William Jaggard, his late father, de 
ceased. To have, hold, exercise, and enioye 
the same place, with all fees, proffitts, and 
comodities therevnto dew, and of right belong- 
inge, soe longe as hee shall well and honestlye 
vse and demeane himselfe in the due exectcin 
oo? (Guildhall Records. Repertory 3, 
f. Ip). 


A former Guildhall Librarian, the late 
Mr. Charles Welch, whose scholarly labours 
are ignored by the ‘ D.N.B.,’ once wrote an 
article on City Printers. (See the Trans- 
actions of the Bibliographical Society, 
vol. xiv.). 

Wma. JaGcarp. 


Stationer,’ June, 1646. Reference: British | 


Museum, BP. 340, 15.) 
G. W. Wricut. 


The office of ‘‘ Printer to the honourable 
Citie of London ’’ (to use the Tudor phrase) 
was, with sundry similar offices, within the 


personal patronage of the Lord Mayor. A fee | 


was payable for the privilege, on election. 
Such appointments were accorded, not to the 
highest bidder, but at fixed rates settled by 


A year or two before I was apprenticed— 
| which was in the autumn of 1877—it had 
| been usual for the firm which had the print- 
ing of the card, I think for the Lord Mayor's 
banquet,—it was a very elaborate card—to 
have the whole of the printing for the whole 
of the Mayor’s year of office. This privilege, 
I heard, was lost owing to the action of one 
| firm, which put the card in very cheaply, 

sending in an account which astonished the 
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authorities. 
was usually successful with the card, said | 
“it was killing the goose that laid the golden 


as,” 
” J. F. M. 


ARRIAGE BY BANNS OR LICENCE 
(clxvi. 98; clxvii. 103).—A North Irish 
friend tells me that the feeling against 
banns, and in favour of marriage by licence, 
which SURROGATE describes as characteristic 
of early Victorian England, persists in 
Ulster, and that banns are hardly ever called | 
there. 

This is a pity, as it obscures a peculiarity 
of the Church of Ireland which, unlike the 
Church of England, allows banns to be 
called on Saints’ days as well as on Sun- 
days: so that a couple who became engaged 
on Christmas Eve could be married before the 
week was out! 


—he did not know whether the practice was 
the same in that part of the Church of Ire- 
land within the Irish Free State. 
S. GAsELEE. 
JRIXON (clxvi. 227).—He was perhaps a 
son of Arthur Nicholas Wrixon, ‘‘ of 
the Dragoon Guards’ and his wife Maria 


Bentley, who had another son b. 1810 
(Burke’s ‘ Colonial Gentry,’ i. 143); but 
verification is asked for. 

H. B. 


STIMATE OF MACAULAY (celxvi. 367; 
elxvii. 101).—I was recently informed by 
a professional educationist that ‘‘ no one 
accepted Macaulay nowadays,”’ and a leading 
article in the Morning Post of 20 Feb. last 
on the subject of Mr. W. Churchill’s ‘ Marl- 
borough,’ would seem to give colour to such 
an assertion. 

Referring to John Paget’s 
Examen,’ of which Lord Rosebery once said, 
“There is an answer to Macaulay,’ the 
article continues :— 


John Paget was a lawyer, and there is legal | 


precision in his method. He made four cases 
against the historian—the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, the Massacre of Glencoe, Viscount Dun- 


dee, and William Penn—and showed that in | 


all four Macaulay had misused and misrepre- 
sented facts. There is, it will be said, a bias 
in all history; but the bias is the most odious 
when it is most personal. when it blackens the 
fair fame of dead and defenceless men. 


Paget’s ‘Enquiry into Macaulay's 
Charges against William Penn,’ (1858) and 
also Hepworth Dixon’s ‘ Life of William 
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A member of a rival firm who pletely demolish Macaulay’s slanders, and if 


Paget’s treatment of the other cases referred 


| to—which I have not seen—is in any way 


comparable with that of his case for Penn, 
one is driven to the conclusion that Mr. 
Gladstone was fully justified in his saying 
that it was not possible to quote Macaulay’s 
conclusions as facts (see last reference). 
Macaulay’s statements concerning Francis 
Bacon, long since refuted by Hepworth Dixon 
and others, further illustrate the need of 


accepting his conclusions with extreme 
caution. 
Other proved instances of inaccuracy 


would be of interest and value. 
H. Kenpra Baker. 


YE-BRIGHT (clxvii. 99).—In ‘ The Eng- 
lish Herbal,’ by William Salmon, m.p. 


| (M.DCC.x) : 
My friend was only able to speak for Ulster | 


‘The New | 
| herb for 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Penn’ (1872) (both of which I have) com- | 


The specification. It is a singular remedy 
(confirmed by experience) against all diseases 
of the eyes. Eight preparations are given of 
which:— The liquid Juice. Taken inwardly 
Morning and Evening to two or three spoon- 
fuls, in a Glass of generous Wine, it strength- 
ens the Eyes and Optick Nerves, helps a weak 
Brain and Memory, strengthens weak Sight, 
and restores it, being decayed, in a short 
time. Outwardly dropt into the Eyes five or 
six times a day, it takes away Clouds, Films, 
Blood-shot, and other things that obfuscate 
the Sight. 

The Cataplasm. The green herb made into 
a Cataplasm by beating in a Mortar and then 
applied to the Eyes is good against hot, sharp 
and scalding Rheums, Weeping of the Eyes 
and Blood-Shot, abates the Inflamation, eases 
the Pain, takes away the Dimness, and Clears 
the Sight. 

In Germian: Das Augenkraut. 

In French: Eufraise. 


J. F. M. 


The old herbalists believed that goldfinches, 
linnets, and other birds, made use of this 
the repairing of their own and 
their young ones’ sight. The purple and 
yellow spots and stripes upon the flowers were 
thought to resemble eye diseases; the plant 
was also called Ocularis and Ophthalmica. 
The brilliance of its blossoms may have given 
rise to its name. Astrologers placed it 
under'the dominion of the sun. The water 
distilled from the flowers is valueless, but 
the juice has been used with advantage in 
eye troubles. 

J. ARDAGH. 

The belief in the efficacy of Euphrasia of fi- 


cinalis for eye trouble is a very old one. 
Numerous references by early writers indi- 
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cate that the belief was widely entertained in 
Europe. In the eighteenth century Olafsen 
recorded that the Icelanders used the ex- 
pressed juice of the plant in all eye affections, 
and the botanist Lightfoot noted that the 
Scotch Highlanders made an infusion of it 
in milk, and, using a feather, anointed the 
patient’s eyes. 

Dr. Withering recorded, in 1830, that the 
medicinal properties of Eyebright had long 
fallen into discredit, but the belief in them 
still lingers Just before the war a Hasle- 
mere resident came to the Museum and asked 
to see Eyebright and to know where to seek 
it; he wanted it for his eyes as his sight was 
failing. E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere, 

Surrey. 


The old herbalists, such as Gerard and Cul- 
peper, attached far too much importance to 
fanciful ‘‘ signatures,’ but in this case their 
imagination was happily supported by the 
fact that the mild astringency in the juice 
of this plant supplies a comforting lotion 
for smarting eyes. 

In ‘ Paradise Lost’ Milton tells us how 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d, 

Which that false fruit that promis’d clearer 


sight 
Had bred; then purg’d with euphrasy and 
rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see; 
The Rev. C. A. Johns confirms the efficacy 
of Eyebright in ‘ Flowers of the Field.’ 
Messrs. Heath and Heather, of St. Albans, 
who have, I believe, a large sale for vege- 
table medicines as opposed to those of min- 
eral origin, continue the use of ‘euphrasia. 


(Miss) Heten M. Harwoop. 
Highbury Avenue, Salisbury. 


ORKSHIRE MSS.: JOHNSTONE (clxv. 
66; clxvii. 89).—There are several of his 
MSS., including a portion of his ‘ History,’ 
in the Library of the Yorkshire Archae- 
ological Society, 10, Park Place, Leeds. The 
Rev. F. S. Colman extracted some lines on 
old glass in his ‘ History of Barwick in 
Elmet,’ Thoresby Soc., vol. xvii. Pp. 34. 
Atkinson, in his ‘ Ralph Thoresby his. Town 
and Times,’ vol. i., has interesting notes. 
See also Richard Holmes’ ‘ Pontefret,’ vol. i., 
and Thoresby Society, vol. xxi., for letters 
to Thoresby. 
Hailstone’s Library, York, or 
Library, Manchester, 
Johnston’s MSS. 


29, 


Ryland’s 
may have some cf 


G. D. Lumps. 








YHANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME (elxvii, 

83, 120). — A Christian name could be 
altered by the parents without formality. See 
Halsbury’s ‘Laws of England,’ Ist ed., vol, 
xxi, pp. 349, 351, and ‘ N. and Q.,’ cl. 443, 
It occurred in the case of my great-great. 
grandfather, Richard Lumb, who was bap. 
tized Edward in 1692, at Barwick in Elmet, 
(Register printed). 

G. D. Lump, 


ATIN AS A SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
(clxvii. 67 and references there given),-: 
This is a subject upon which I have written 
much in the public and scientific press during 
the last twenty or thirty years. It is ob. 
vious that if a universal language is re- 
quired — as it often is in Eastern Europe, 
where the languages defy the easily acquired 
‘something ’’ that ‘‘ saves the face ’’ of the 
ordinarily intelligent traveller—its ground- 
work should be Latin, the language of science 
ever since science (as we understand the 
term) has existed, the language of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the foundation 
of French, Italian and Spanish. In Hu- 
gary, where I have been confronted with 
‘* Magyar,’’ I have used the most canine 
‘“‘ dog-Latin ’’ with priests, chemists, and in- 
deed almost anyone who wears a black coat. 
What is simpler than to say, boldly to such 
an one: “‘ Quis est via ad vapor-stationem?” 
and to receive the reply ‘‘ Primus ad dez- 
tram, tune tertius ad sinistram, et tune 
directus.’’ Then, knowing where he is, one 
may say: Atque Felix semper ambulabat.” 
“And Felix (or happy) he went on walk- 
ing!’’ Compare the publications of Prof. 
Peano’s ‘‘ Academia pro Interlingua,’ in 

Milan. 

Epwakp HERON- ALLEN. 


“DENCE” AS A DENOMINATION 
(clxvi, 424; clxvii. 64; s.v, ‘ Twenty- 
pence ’).—This, or its equivalent, will never 
be really superseded in any language. Thas, 
in England, we have ‘‘ eighteen pence ’’; in 
Italian the soldo has never disappeared, e.g. 
cinque soldi; and in French dix sous, cent 
sous, and so on; in the United States the 
one-cent piece is still called a ‘‘ penny.” The 
centesimo, the centime, and the cent all make 
a fight for it, but among the populace the 
‘“ penny ”’ holds its own. 
Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 
KNUR AND SPELL (elxvi. 423; clxvii. 
14).-I saw this played in Cragg Vale 
(near Mytholmroyd in Yorkshire) in 1908, 
among the boulders along the stream. It 
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wemed to me to be a nightmare form of golf, | 
and how the players ever found the ball, 
which was easily “‘driven’’ a hundred yards, 
absolutely defeated my imagination. 


Epwakp Heron-Atten. 


IVERY COLOURS WANTED (clxvii. 
97).—The livery should be of the princi- 
pal metal and colour of the arms. In this 
case silver and red. As we do not dress 
our servants in silver coats, a light drab is 
used instead. The correct livery then 
would be, I think, coat, light drab; facings, 
red; buttons, silver. The other metal and 
colour, gold and green may be omitted. Or, 
it might be permissible to have the edges 
of the coat bound with green and a gold 
or dark drab piping up the seams, or vice 
versa. (See ‘ Handbook of Heraldry,’ by 
J. E. Cussans, 3rd Edition, 1882). 


BF. 
ONN (BOHUN) OF FINHAM, CO. 
WARWICK = (clxvii. 98). — George 


Lucy (son and heir of Davenport Lucy) 
became the owner of historic Charle- 
cote (not ‘* Charlcote’’), Warwickshire, in 
1690. Seven years later he married Mary, 
aged twenty-one, only daughter and_ sole 
heiress of John Bohun (not ‘‘ Bonn’’), of 
Finham, Warwickshire. Finham was 2? 
quondam village, 3 miles south of Coventry, 
formerly the property of the monks of Stone- 
leigh. It had begun to decay in the reign of 
Henry VII. The marriage was celebrated at 


Stoneleigh Church, near Kenilworth, 22 
April, 1697. Mary’s father, John Bohun, 
successively married three wives, and had 


children by the first two, but all died Mary 
was the only child of the third spouse. 

The Bohun family pedigree, in manu- 
script, is preserved in the Charlecote Library. 
In it John Bohun wrote:—‘‘ This morning 
God hath given me a little daughter, Mary 
Bohun, whom God spare and bless.’’ John 
Bohun died 1691, when his only child was fif- 
teen years old. Mary Lucy (née Bohun) died 
in London 13 March, 1708, and was brought 
to Charlecote Church for interment. She 
left no children. A charming portrait of 
her, by Dahl, hangs by one of her husband, 
in the great hall at Charlecote. 

George Lucy stayed a widower for four 
years and then married Jane, dau. and co- 
heir of George Bohun of Newhouse, a small 
hamlet two miles north of Coventry. This 
George Bohun was brother of John Bohun, so 
Jane was Mary’s cousin. By this marriage 
George Lucy succeeded to the ownership of 
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Spitaifields Market, and property in Pater- 


| noster Row, London, all of which brought 
lis. 6 


considerable revenue. Apparently 
George Lucy forsook law, his first profession, 
for the army. In Stoneleigh Church regis- 
ter he is entered as Captain Lucy. In later 


years he is referred to as Colonel Lucy. Old 


family memoranda show that on 13 Feb., 


| 1719, at a cost of 9s., he planted three mul- 


berry trees in Charlecote north garden, which 
still live. Also that he paid the firm of 
Twining 24s. per lb. for the finest Imperial 
tea , and 16s. per |b, for finest green tea. He 
died quite suddenly, 13 Aug., 1721. 

Early details of the Bohun family will be 
found on pp. 444, 529, and 543 of Dugdale’s 
‘Warwickshire,’ 1656, folio. They owned pro- 
pep at Ruin (or Rhine) Clifford, near Strat- 
ord-on-Avon; at Bidford, Warwickshire ; 
and the Manor of Long Compton, Warwick- 
shire, was once held by Henry de Bohun, 
created Earl of Hereford. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


UNICIPAL COUNCILS — (clxvi. 425, 

463; clxvii. 101).—It is amazing how a 
perfectly simple matter may be complicated 
and obscured by those who have no first-hand 
acquaintance with it. At the last reference 
Cot. SourHAM says: ‘‘A meeting of the 
Council ‘ of the Borough’ seems to me to be 
the same thing as a meeting of the Borough 
Council.’’ That is precisely what it is not, 
since in the provinces there is no ‘‘ Borough 
Council’’ to meet. The Council of the 
borough is not a Borough Council, save 
within the narrow confines of the County of 
London. It is a Town Council, or a City 
Council as the case may be. As I explained 
at the second reference ‘‘ Borough ’’ Coun- 
cils, so called, are peculiar to the adminis- 
trative County of London, and have no exis- 
tence elsewhere. No one acquainted with 
the details of local government would dream 
of disputing this clear and definite statement. 


Nor a CocKNEY. 


In Bournemouth, where I have now been 
a Vicar for twenty-four years, we have + 
Municipal Council, and we are a ‘‘ County 
Borough.’”’ But in common parlance we 
always speak either of the ‘‘ Borough Coun- 
cil,’’ or of the ‘‘ Corporation,” without any 
self-consciousness. I don’t think I have ever 
heard anyone speak of the ‘‘ Municipal Coun- 
cil.’”’ One of my daily amusements is to hear 
how one or other of my poorer brethren is 
no longer out of work, because ‘‘ he has gone 
on the Corporation.’’ I never fail to reply: 
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‘*T suppose you mean he is working under 
the Corporation.’’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse, 
Senior Incumbent of Bournemouth. 


‘HRIST REPRESENTED WITHOUT 

BEARD (clxvii. 61, 100).—In reply to 
your correspondent, E. L., we have in the 
Museum here a thirteenth-century bronze 


disc of Limoges enamel, 2} ins. in diameter, | 


which was found in an old house at Newton 
Longville, Bucks, quite possibly belonging to 
the monastery which formerly stood there. 


This shows a beardless Christ with right | 


hand held up in blessing, a book in left hand. 


I believe that the book is an unusual feature. | 


Epwin Ho ttis, 
Bucks County Museum. Curator. 
[Many thanks for rubbing enclosed]. 


“TMPERIAL” AS NAME FOR A BEARD 

(clxvi. 280, 430; clxvii. 15, 34, 50, 102).— 
The letters of various correspondents on 
earlier wearers than Napoleon III of this 


type of beard are interesting, but are tend- | 
ing to wander yet further from my original | 


topic, as still given in the heading—namely, 


at what date, for what reason, and with | 


reference to whom, was this type of beard 
first known by this name. 
books of reference agree 
Napoleon III, but the 1843 date of 
earliest quotation I indicated certainly dis- 
proves this. 
to the beards of the famous wearers in other 
centuries as an ‘‘imperial’’? If not, then 
we are not helped to answer the original 


question. B. O’ Connor. 


Beard — or more accurately ‘‘ chin-tuft.’’ 
Surely this came in with the ‘‘ chin-whisker ”’ 
of Napoleon III? Before that, the colloquial 
term was a ‘“ Charlie’’ — which owed its 
origin to Charles I. When I was a boy— 
consule Planco!—the term ‘‘ Charlie’’ was 
quite as familiar for this capillary decoration 
as ‘‘ imperial.’ 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


URVIVAL OF OLD FIREARMS (clxvii. 
98).—I can instance the reverse process 

to that given at above reference. There are 
still some Joe Manton guns in existence 
which have been converted mostly by the 
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in mentioning | 
the | 


Do contemporary writers refer | 
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EK REV. JOHN MAUGHAN (elxvii. 46, 
| 105).—Ob. 1874 at Bewcastle, Cumber. 
land. I have received information obtained 
| from relatives of the subject of inquiry, that 
| he is buried at Lanercost Abbey, Cumberland, 
which is not far from Bewcastle, and on the 
line of the Roman Wall, in the history and 
| archaeology of which Mr. Maughan was 
greatly interested. 


Mary C. Farr, 
(THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE AND 
BISHOPS (clxvii. 99). — On Monday 
morning ,May 20, 1650, Montrose’s persecu- 
| tors returned to the attack. Lastly they 
| chargd him with a breach of the Covenant, 
| and his answer was ready. ‘‘ The Covenant 
which I took I own to it, and adhere to it, 
| Bishops, I care not for them. I never in- 
tended to advance their interests. But when 
... ete.’”? (See ‘The Marquis of Montrose,’ 
John Buchan, 1913, p. 259). 
ALFRED WELBY. 


IFE OF IVO TAILLEBOIS (clxvi. 
462; clxvii. 48, 86, 103, 119).—The state. 
| ment that Judith, niece of the Conquerer, 
married Ivo Tailbois is not supported by 
Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ i. p. 55; Pi it says 
that she, affecting a second marriage, con- 
spired with Normans, who greedily gaped 
after Waltheof’s two Earldoms, and specially 
| with Ivo Tailbois, Earl of Anjou, plotting 
his death, and he was beheaded at Winches- 
ter, 1075. Then the King offered Judith in 
marriage unto Simon 8S. Liz, whom she re 
fused in regard he was lame on one of his 
legs; the King compensated him with the 
| Earldom of Huntingdon; whereupon she, 
| being extremely sonsihed, fled away with her 
three daughters, and lurked in several places, 
| sensible of her guilt; and in great penitency 
continued all the days of her life a widow. 
The ‘ Baronage’ does not index ‘ Hepple’ 
| or ‘De Heppale,’ but vol. i., 421, is ‘ Lan- 
| caster Barons of Kendal.’ Their descent from 
Ivo Tailbois is evidenced by the Register of 
Cockersand Abbey, which says that Ivo was 
father of Ethred, he of Ketell, he of Gilbert, 
and he of William, who, probably as Gov- 
ernor of Lancaster Castle, temp. Henry I, 
assumed the name of Lancaster. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


roller-nipple method to percussion action. As | 


there is a considerable demand for Joe’s in 


original condition for collectors’ purposes, a | 


well-known repairing gun-smith in Birming- 
ham now re-converts them. 
F. Witiiam Cock. 


|“ (XESCHWISTER ” : TRANSLATION 
WANTED (clxvii. 99). — The usual 
translation of this word is ‘‘ Brethren ”’; m 
| the same sense as appears in the opening 
‘words of Morning and Evening Prayer i 
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our Prayer Book, ‘‘ Dearly beloved breth- 
ren,’ Which is an exhortation to both sexes. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


pear ALGAR MEDALS (clxvi. 461 ; clxvii. 
33, 89).—There is no mistake in this 
query. Alexander Davison awarded two 
medals—to commemorate the actions of 
1 Aug. 1798, and 21 Oct., 1805, respectively. 
The Boulton award in pewter, which was 
issued to the junior commissioned ranks and 
to the men, is stated to have met with so 
little approbation from many of the recip- 
ients that they cast their medals overboard. 
It was to remedy this grievance that Davison 
struck his Trafalgar medal. 

It is regretted that a careless error should 
have caused B. P. S. so much trouble and 
loss of time. 


bf 


C. C. 


D LONDON FOOT PASSAGES AND 


RIGHTS OF WAY (clxvii. 99).—Much | 
information is contained in Alan Stapleton’s | 


‘London Alleys, Byways and Courts’ (4° 
London, 1924 and 1925), and ‘ London Lanes’ 
(40 London, 1930). 

At 80, Shoreditch High Street, a sculptured 
stone sign, originally erected in 1725, re- 
erected on the new premises, has this in- 
scription 

Hare Alley, which formerly stood under this 


spot, was purchased by Jeremiah Rotheram | 


and Company, Limited, May 31st, 1900. 

Many passages vanished in carrying out 
the improvements mentioned in the Gentle- 
man’s’ Magazine, 1760, pp. 277-278 and 501- 
502, and during the making of Kingsway 
and Aldwych. Crown and Sceptre Court, 
St. James’s Street, vanished in 1927 (cf. 
cliii. 349). 

J. ARDAGH. 


LEXANDER CHALMERS: HIS BIO- 

GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY (clxvii. 
82).—‘ The General Biographical Dictionary ’ 
was published in 8° at London in 1763 (11 
vols.), 1785 (12 vols.), 1798 (15 vols.). 
Chalmers edited the improved edition of 
1812-17 (32 vols.). 

J. ARDAGH. 


MEEN (clxvii. 61).—The botanical artist, 
Margaret Meen (fl. 1775-1790) issued 


‘ Exotic Plants from the Royal Gardens at | Lives 


Kew’ in 1790. Particulars of her would be 
appreciated. 
J. ARDAGH. 





The Library. 


Seinte Marherete, pe Meiden ant Martir. 
Edited by Frances M. Mack. (Humphrey 
Milford, for the Early English Text 
Society. 15s. net). 

HERE still exists a minority to whom, as 
to Huysmans, the thirteenth-century 
appeals, as having a quite peculiar stamp. 

True, he found it in the great cathedrals 

mainly. Yet save for the underlying spiritual 


| distinctiveness of the age, they would hardly 


| have possessed it as they did and do. 


Along- 
side the greatest men, St. Bonaventure, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and others, women of re- 
markable spiritual gifts lived, e.g., those 
Cistercian nuns, St. Gertrude and the two 


| Mechthildes, of Hackeborn and Magdebourg. 


It is not surprising then that though St. 
Margaret (traditionally of Antioch in Pisi- 
dia, and martyred early in the fourth cen- 
tury) is so much earlier, yet Dr. Mack, edit- 
ing this thirteenth-century English version 
of her ‘ Life,’ should find that just then, 
“*the veneration of St. Margaret seems to 
have reached its culmination in England.”’ 
Six centuries earlier, her name appeared in 
English litanies, though the first Latin mar- 
tyrology to include her is of the ninth. 

Dr. Mack notes that she shares this ‘‘ pop- 
ular appeal”’ in our land with St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria; though when the twelfth century’s in 
terest in ‘‘ the education of devout women ”’ 
flowered in the ‘ Ancren Riwle,’ it is with 
St. Catherine and St. Juliana of Cumae that 
St. Margaret is associated. Both remaining 
MSS. of her ‘ Life,’ MS. Bodley 34 and MS. 
Royal 17 A. xxvii. British Museum, contain 

| the Lives of SS. Catherine, Margaret and 
| Juliana, in that order. The date of the 
| MSS. is provisionally accepted as c, 1230. 
| Dr. Mary Sergeantson had already judged 
| that the dialect of MS. Royal is of North 
| Herefordshire. On similar lines of research, 
Dr. Mack concludes that the dialect of MS. 
| Bodley is ‘‘decisively Central West Mid. 
| land ’’; she suggests Herefordshire without 
determining the district. 

A couple of pages (Section ix) leave the 
| authorship of both still undetermined, though 
| Dr. Mack acquiesces in the grouping to- 
| gether of the ‘ Ancren Riwle’’ and _ these 
‘fas the fruit of a common religious 


It is diffi. 


| feeling and literary tradition.” 


| cult to believe, however, that one and the 
same author wrote the ‘ Ancren Riwle,’ and 


| 
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Sections x. to xiii. handle the problem of 
the versions, briefly; and more than half of 
the carefully analytic and descriptive Intro- 
duction is given to the phonology and acci- 
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‘St. Marherete,’ so unlike are their styles. | free, there follows 
humour and pathos: 


dence of the two texts, with an interpolated | 


section on Scandinavian and French elements 
in their vocabulary. The Notes, fuller than 
in some recent volumes, both useful and intes- 
esting, together with an adequate Glossary 
will surely put this ably edited book high 
in the Society’s long list. 

So much for its formal side: a word may 
well be added about its matter. Dealing 
with the versions, Dr. Mack, in section xi 
of the Introduction, touches on the ‘‘demon- 
ology,’’ thus emphasizing her earlier sugges- 
tion that ‘‘ the reason for this greater popu- 
lar appeal is not far to seek. The Life of 
St. Margaret to a greater degree than that 
of any other woman saint, served the two- 
fold purpose of edification and popular 
amusement.’’ She refers to the dragon epi- 
sode in particular, as at once providing this 
amusement and troubling ‘“‘ serious hagio- 
graphers.’’ It recalls the view of the Middle 
Ages’ intelligence taken by Jules Véran in 
his ‘ De Dante a Mistral.’ 
urged that the thirteenth century gave the 
foremost place to non-demonological e'e- 
ments; and, further, that the simplicity of 


Yet it may be | 


these narratives indicates that actually they | 


were addressed to that ‘‘ average  intelli- 
gence ’’ which M. Véran supposed could then 


| dom make much of the undertaking. 


be most easily reached by ‘‘ quelque histoire | 


gauloise.’? Perhaps current psychology in- 
sufficiently discriminates between the relative 
importance of the excitants to and contents 
of that complicated condition called fear. 
What excites fear is not all that matters, 
though being causal, and therefore patient 
of scientific investigation, it is immensely 
important. Yet the ‘‘ whole man”? is not 
thereby uncovered, because though psychology 
and ethics are different studies they are con- 
joined elements in every human being. The 
whole story therefore is incomplete till ac- 
count has been taken of the human encounter 
with and, possibly, mastery of fear. 

In this particular case, the undetected 
author, so vigorous and picturesque, describes 
the struggle of saint with dragon, and nat- 


| writers have—on the whole—done much better 


| whether the racial difference is too wide, or 
| nineteenth-century writers in America not of 


| while there are plenty of sketches and stories 


urally in the atmosphere of his own era’s | 


beliefs. Yet, being a ‘‘serious hagio- 
grapher,’’ he stresses Margaret’s more than 
“‘natural’’ valour and faith. Moreover, 
in her moment of victory, when the dragon, 
having swallowed her, by bursting sets her 


Oo 


as 


AvGust 


1934, 


a touch of combined 


she beheld, looking on her right side, where 
sat a strange devil, much deal blacker than 
ever any blackamoor, so grisly, so loathly, 
till overwhelmed by one more of her ardent 
prayers— 

came that grisly spirit, creeping to her, and 
holding her by the feet, said sorrily as the 
sorrowfullest thing; ‘‘ Margaret, thou hast 
done enough to me; pine me no more with thy 
blessed prayers ;” 

so he pleaded though admiting that in evil- 
ness he was second only to Beelzebub. After 
all, which perhaps Dr. Mack did not wholly 
realise earlier when criticising ‘ Hali Meid- 
enhad,’ these treatises were in their origin 
and aim, religious, devotional, even some- 
times deliberately didactic. It is not only 
right but essential that their texts should 
be recovered and edited by competent 
scholars; but it is at least as vital, to their 
full appreciation, that their matter should 
be viewed with philosophic and historic syn- 
pathy, with experimental spiritual insight. 


The Indian in American Literature. 
Albert Keiser. 
versity Press. 


By 
(New York: Oxford Uni- 
12s. 6d. net). 


WHEN writers of fiction and poetry occupy 

themselves with stories and characters 
of races different from their own, they sel- 
Othello 
is terribly convincing as a man maddened 
by jealousy, but not particularly convincing 
considered as a Moor. The Red Indian in 
American literature offers us examples of 
this experiment on the largest scale, and, on 
the whole, to be performed under the most 
advantageous conditions to be found any- 
where. Yet it cannot be said that American 


with their awkward theme than their com- 
peers elsewhere. The Red Indian in history, 


in anthropology, in folk-lore, on personal 
acquaintance, presents plenty of good 
material for poet and novelist; and _ yet, 


the requisite calibre, the fact remains that, 


of fourth and third and excellent second-rate 
order about him, and at least one poem of 
world-wide fame, the Indian has inspired 
nothing of really first-rate quality. The best 
things undoubtedly are ‘ Hiawatha’ and 
Thoreau’s ‘The Maine Woods’; ard after 
them, Fenimore Cooper’s stories. The twen- 
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tieth century has begun to tackle the subject 
from a somewhat different angle; we have 
here a sympathetic account of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s work. 

Though, from the purely literary point of 
view, his material is not specially attractive 
or easy to handle, we think Mr. Keiser 
might have worked it up into a more inter- 
esting book than this. Too much space is 
given to relating plots of tales; too much, 

ain, to quotation from feeble verse. 
Though something is shown in the way of 
progressive difference of outlook towards the 
Indian as time went on, it is not brought 
out clearly enough. The best chapters are 
those on the two best examples. That on 
Thoreau is especially good; the pages ov 
Longfellow offer many useful points. Long- 
fellow found some difficulty in keeping his 
own interest in his subject effectually alive ; 
and perhaps that slackening was typical of 
novelists and poets generally when occupied 
with the Indians. 

Mr. Keiser is handicapped by a curious 
English style, which brings statements to- 
gether by an odd and rather inept mode of 
connection. We quote one sentence as in- 
stance of what we mean: ‘‘ As he himself lay 
desperately wounded at Castle Rocks and a 
baby crept up to him, his urgent desire that 
its cry bring help was not gratified.” To 
say the ireih, in several places matter which 
is itself of no little value and might well have 
been also pleasant to read, is made almost 
intolerably tedious by sheer bad writing. 


The Ezaeter Book. Part I1. 
ie-errii. Edited by W. 


(Humphrey Milford for the Early English | 


Text Society. 18s. net). 


E have here the continuation of an under- 
taking begun more than forty years ago. 
In 1893 the late Sir Israel Gollancz brought 
out for the Early English Text Society the 
first eight poems of the Exeter Book. His 
plan was to follow this up with a second vol- 
ume containin 
the poems an 
of introduction and notes. 
never finished preparation of the text for the 
second volume, and Professor Mackie has set 
out anew, and produced both a new text and 
a new translation. Students of English will 
be glad to have this. The work of editing, 
as the editor remarks, is for the most part 
easy, the manuscript being very clear. The 
principal difficulty arises from a burn 
which, beginning on the last page, has pene- 


With the passages affected, Professor Mackie 
has dealt cautiously, restoring the text where 
this could reasonably be done, but largely 


| contenting himself with marking the gaps. 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 


His translation is, what will serve the stud- 
ent’s purpose best, a straightforward render- 
~< the sense into simple modern English. 

aving progressed so far, the Exeter Book 
will soon, we hope, receive its due parapher- 
nalia of learned comment. 


The Monastic Remains of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. By Claude J. W. Messent. (Nor- 
wich: H. W. Hunt: 7s. 6d. net). 


E counties of Norfolk and Suffolk contain 

the remains—some of them considerable 
and still forming = of the theatre of Eng- 
lish life, some of them little more than known 
sites—of close upon three hundred monas- 
teries and religious foundations. Under an 
alphabet of parishes Mr. Claude Messent 
offers us here a concise account of all of 
them, giving just those details of date, 
names, history before and after the Reform- 


| ation, and present ownership and condition 


which make the framework requisite for fur- 
ther reading. We do not wonder that the 
readers of the Eastern Evening News, in 


| which many of these articles appeared, were 


emphatic in their high appreciation of them. 


| The more famous abbeys and priories are 


well-known, and have been worked over fre- 


| quently. Mr. Messent has wisely not expati- 
| ated upon their beauties, but has contented 


Poems | 
S. Mackie. | 


the text of the remainder of | : 
a third which should consist | the chronological aspect of the matter, a 
He began but | vista receding back into the ninth century, 


trated through to fourteen leaves of the book. eral properties were valued when handed over 


himself with giving main facts in the brief 
systematic way adopted for the others. The 
Benedictines and the Augustinians, as every- 
| one knows, were the Orders which had the 
greatest number of houses in East Anglia. 
| But at Norwich, King’s Lynn, Thetford, 
| Ispwich and one or two other places, there 
were friars white, grey, or black; Castle 
Acre, Bromholme, and three other places 
were Cluniac; there were a few Premon- 
| stratensian houses; the Cistercians, the 
Trinitarians and the Gilbertines are likewise 
represented. Equally impressive are both 


and the glories of ancient piety as seen most 
| conspicuously at Bury St. Edmund’s and 
| Bromholme and Walsingham, and also—for 
| us—in the anchorage of St. Julian’s Church 
at Norwich. 

Besides names of founders and of those 
who came into possession at the Dissolution, 
Mr. Messent regularly gives particulars of 
endowments and the sums at which the sev- 
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to the Crown. 
convent or college; the dedication; and any | 
details of interest concerning benefactions, 
amalgamations or other incidents, fortunate 


or unfortunate, in its history. The enquirer | 


has thus brought together in the form most 
convenient for reference, information which 
he would often find somewhat tiresome 
to hunt up. The book is illustrated by a 
large number of drawings, somewhat unequal 
in artistic merit but for practical purposes 
acceptable enough. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We have received two interesting cata- 
logues (Nos. 285 and 286) from Messrs. 


PICKERING AND CHATTO. The former consists | 


of 621 English Novels and Romances of dates 
from 1612 to 1837. A first issue of the first | 
edition of Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ in the | 
original calf and in a sound state, is priced 
£145. Other classics of the period are first 
editions of all Jane Austen’s works except | 

‘Pride and Prejudice,’ 


sibility ’ (1811: £50); first editions of Rich- 
ardson’s ‘ Clarissa’ (1748: £21) and ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison’ (1754: £12 12s.); and the 
like of a 
among aE. 4 the best are ‘ The Antiquary ’ 

(1816: £25); ‘Kenilworth’ (1821: £28); and 
‘ Waverley ’ (1814 : £35). Under ‘ Smollett ’ 
we —, editions of ‘Peregrine Pickle’ 
(1751: ‘Roderick Random’ (1748: 
£35), and ‘ i trumphey Clinker ’ (1771: £30). 
Such things as these are more or less matter 
of course; probably the browser in catalogues 
will get most enjoyment from the more 


modest items which, as one glances through | 


them, seem to bring before one the old cir- 
culating library and the eager damsels en- 
quiring perhaps for the ‘‘ something very 
shocking indeed ’’ which was known to be 
soon coming out in London. We will men- 
tion two or three— The Players’ Tragedy, or, 
Fatal Love’ (1693: £15 15s.); Eliza Hay- 
wood’s ‘ The British Recluse: or, the Secret 


History of Cleomira, Suppos’d Dead ’ (1722: | 
‘The Fault was | 


£4 4s.); Elizabeth Eyton: 
All His Own’ (1771: £4 4s.); Clara Reeve: 
‘The Old English Baron’ (1778: £1 15s.). 
Nor must we omit the famous ‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho’ which is offered here for £6 6s. 
(1794). 

Catalogue No. 286—Old and Rare Books— 





oodly number of Scott’s novels, | 361. 


He notes also the number of the | | runs to 748 items, and comprises a 


| variety of matters. A first edition of vil <: 
lette’ is worth noting at £4 10s. There arg 
| two good MHawthornes, the : Blitheda le 
| Romance’ (1852) and the ‘ House of , 
| Seven Gables’ (1851), both offered at £5 58,5 
| and a first issue of the first edition of Longe 
| fellow’s ‘ Hiawatha’ (1855: £6 6s.). he 
sixteenth- -cntury books include Florio's’ 
|‘ Worlde of Wordes ’ (1598: £8 8s.) ; Nicho- 
| i" Lesse’s translation of St. Augustine's 
‘De Predestinatione ’ (1550: £7 7s.); 
| William Fulwood’s ‘The Enimie of I 
| nesse’ (1568: £30). The seventeenth cen: 
| tury is well represented; we may menti 
| Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire’ (1656: £9 9s.); 
Dr ayton’s ‘ Agincourt’ (1627: £18); Buck's | 
|‘ History of the Life and Reigne of Ri 
| ard the Third’ (1646: £3 3s.) ; and Drydeng 
| edition of Plutarch’s Lives (1683-6: £6 6s.), 
Cibber’s ‘ Apology ’ (1740: £5 5s.) may st 
as example of a good collection of books 
the eighteenth century. 


of which the most | 
prized is the first published, ‘ Sense and Sen- 


CoORRIGENDA. 

| At elxvi. p. 291, col. 1 (s.v. “ Halley ”), par 
3, » tiee 3, Or 1650 L 7 ue. ley Family 
t ante p co. s.v. “ Halley Fa 

par. . line’ 3, for “9S. xv. 361” read 9 §, 2 
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Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘a 
AppROvED ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
| charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 

We cannot undertake to answer quer 
privately, nor to give advice on the valu 
old books or prints 

Communications of every kind should be oil 
| dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 

W.C.2, and not to the printer at High W lo 
combe. = 

Waen sending a letter to be forwarded (9) 
another contributor, correspondents are re) 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
= envelope the number of the page 

. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 

‘Wann answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has alrea y appeared, correé | 
pondents are requested to oy within pare! 
theses—immediately after the exact heading=| 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
| at which the contribution in question is to 
| found. & 
| Tue Manager will be Figpend to fou rd 

free specimen copies of & Q” to any 
addresses of friends which ye F. may like 
| to send to him. ; 
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